LENIN

weary body and peace for his despairing mind. In the
evenings he studies, writes, and confers with friends
upon his course for the future. Out of these months
come eventually (1) a pamphlet, One Step Forward,
Two Steps Back, summarizing his view of the turn
in party program, and (2) a plan for a new journal,
Forward, to voice the views of the uncompromising
revolutionists.

Less than a year passes, and now comes an event
that gives dramatic force to Lenin's argument against
trifling with attempts at reforming the czarist govern-
ment. The Russo-Japanese war has ended disastrously
for the Russians, and rumblings of discontent have
risen from workers and peasants who have undergone
hunger and hardship. To placate them, the Czar has
made a few concessions, officially approving labor
unions (when properly supervised by government
agents), and granting greater freedom of speech. But
these concessions, while encouraging to the revisionists,
have not put bread in the mouths of the hungry. On
Sunday, January 22, 1905, many of the poorest peas-
ants, not revolutionaries but simply destitute men, under
the leadership of a priest, Father Gapon, march to the
Winter Palace to present humbly a petition to the Czar
begging him to "take pity on their sufferings." When
they reach the Palace they find the guards drawn up,
ready to receive them. As the peasants stand patiently
waiting to be heard, the guards are commanded to open
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